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55 al 9 FS, * of theſe raw materials are ſaid to be already cultivated to a. 
5 conſiderable extent, and others are capable of being carried to a height 
. caleulated to raiſe the profits on the commerce of India exceedingly be. 
5 SS . yond what has been rat's under the preſent ſyſtem of the Com- 
INT. pany. * . 


$8 © The reſource for this profit unqueſtionably ariſes from the ſudden en- 
aps Rs We r of the hoine' Manufactures, C3: 
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ENS ©, Fo => By adapting, therefore, the ſyſtem of the Eaſt India Trade fines 


55 meaſure to the preſent ſtate of the Commerce and Manufactures or f 2 
„„ Great Britain, new ſources of productive remittance would open to the 8 
55 Company, which have not yet beth eren. MERE ; 23 ug 
LE - 8 2 | ; * Genn a | 2 
5 The Gele of fine cotton wool: claims a pre-eminence over every < 2 b 
5 Aung elſe, . | 1 
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Since the late improvements have been made of ſpinning the fineſt 
yarns upon the mule jennies, this cotton has been ſo eagerly fought for, 
that the enormous price of 58. ſterling per pound has been given for 
ſome ſmall parcels imported into Oſtend. It is called Amood Cotton. 
The fibre 1s very fine, but not of a long ſtaple. The ſpecimens upon 
which experiments have been made fully prove, that if ſuch cotton can 
be imported by the Eaſt India Company, it will always command a 
very high price, and meet a ready market to the extent of about fix 

millions of pounds, without interfering in the moſt diſtant degree with 
the growths of the Weſt India Iſlands, as the ſoil and climate is not 
only incapable of producing this ſpecies of cotton to any profit, but the 
preſent conſumption, excluſive of theſe ſix millions, extends to no leſs 
than nine millions of pounds more than is raiſed in the Britiſh Colonies 
at preſent ; for of twenty-two millions of cotton wool now conſumed, 
Great Britain pays at preſent upwards of one million two hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling to foreign countries, a large proportion of 
which will no doubt be transferred by degrees, and with great Juſtice, 


to the Britiſh Iſlands. | 


The fine Amood Cotton of India could have been purchaſed at Su- 
rat ſome years ago at 90 rupees per candy of 780lb. Engliſh; but (as 
it is faid to have fluctuated ſince that period) in the eſtimate which is. 


now to be made, it will be ſuppoſed to coſt 180 rupees, which is cent. 
per cent. on the former prices; and this partly on account of the 


Cotton being garbled in the beſt manner, 


Upon chis data the following ſtatement will ſhew the great probable 
advantages which would reſult to. the Eaſt India Company, by im- 
porting the raw material, in preference to Manufactured Goods. 


Let it be ſuppoſed that ſixteen ſhips, properly conſtructed for the 
purpoſe, are ſelected for this trade, to commence with two or three. 
ſhips, and -to encreaſe by degrees as the cultivation, of this fine cotton 


could. be augmented. 


When 
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When this (yſtern is carried into complete execution, the ſtatement 
will land thus: 


6,000,000 pounds of fine Amood Cotton packed into J. 3. d. 
20, Ooo0 bales, of 300 pounds each, of clean well | 
picked cotton, at 180 rupees per candy, or 8d. per 
pound ſterling, reckoning each rupee at 2s. 6d. * 200,000 © © 

Freight of 16 fhips, each carrying 1250 bales of 300 
pounds each, being 375,000 pounds of cotton, or 
6,000,000 in the whole, fuppoſed to be liberally paid 
at 8d. per pound, or 12,500l. for each ſhip + - 200,000 © © 

Allowance to the contractors at Surat for repacking the | 
cotton into proper bales for * ſtowage 75 at 3 


rupees per candy — NM — 7,500 © © 
Freight of 20,000 bales of cotton from Surat to Bom- 
bay, at 2 rupees per pack - = = = 


Expences of lading, houſing and re-ſhipping at Bom- 
bay for Europe, with other incidental charges, 


at 3 rupees per pack  =— A 3 18 0 
Commiſſion to the Company's ſervants, at p per cent. | 
on the nett coſt - £2 25 Z = as 0 


— 


Carried over, 430,000, 


* The preſent exchange ſettled by the mercantile body at Bombay is only 
28. 3d. ſterling for each rupee, which is much in favour of the above calculation, 

+ If the Cotton here alluded to is thoroughly freed from every kind of foul- 
neſs, the ſtaple may be ſo compreſſed as to admit of each ſhip carrying 1 500 bales 
with the ſame eaſe as 1250 bales of the Cotton lately imported. It is indeed the 
cuſtom at preſent to pack the Cotton into bales, each containing one half candy 
or 390 lb. which may be continued, ir neceſſary; but the above reduction is 
made on the ſuppoſition, that after every particle of foulneſs is taken out, each 
bale would be reduced to the above ſtandard of 300 ſuttle pounds, or thereabouts. 

4 The bales of Eaſt India Cotton which have lately come home are extremel. 
well packed. The length of the bale i is 3 ft. 3 inch.—Its dreadth 3 ft.—And. 
2 ft. 4 inch. in thickneſs, 


Brought 
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Brought forward ag 430,00 0 0 
9 of ro advanced until in enn at h @ IE TD 


Ke 4 4 


Expences of 1 in England, with all other ex- 


pences, until ſold, at 5 per cent. on the coſt 10,000 o 0 


440,000 o o 


Total coſt of theſe 20,000 bales of fine Amood Cotton 
in London, after making a liberal allowance for 
every article, being equal to 18. 6d. per pound, 


when A to ſale, V 450, 0 FS 


It has er been ſtated, that this fine Amood Cotton has been ſold 


at 5s, per pound. But in this eſtimate it ſhall be reduced to three 
ſhillings, on which terms a contract could be made = any Rene at 


this moment. 
20,000 bales therefore, eppjaining Ae of pounds, 


at 38. per pound, is - - 900,000. o o 
educt from the groſs ſales the firſt 0 . and 
charges on this cotton, as above ſtated, - . 450,000. o © 


— 


Remains a profit of cent. per nt. 430,0 © © 


This muſt appear an immenſe object to the Company; for even admit- 
ting that the firſt coſt extended to 18. per pound at Surat, if the real 
fine cotton can only be procured, the profit would ſtill greatly cel 
what can be obtained an any other article of commerce. 


It is impalüble, without a knowledge of a great. variety of n minutiæ 
poſitively to ſay that the ſcheme is practicable to the extent upon which 


this eſtimate is made; but certain it is, that the experiment may be 


„The allowance of 40,000]. made in the above calculation for re- packing 
the Cotton, freight from Surat to Bombay, with charges and intereſt of money, 
are all ſuppoſed to be burdens upon this trade, which the Company might ſave, 


as their ſervants have no commiſſion ; and the allowanee of 180 rupees per candy 


is believed by good judges to be more than ſufficient to purchaſe the fineſt Cotton, 
and pay the firſt coft, and all charges, until ſhipped at Bombay. The profit 
therefore may be eſtimated at nearly Half a Million Sterling! 

| | | tried 
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| 350,000], per annum, ſaid to be paid to foreigners. 


E 
tried at no expence whatever to the Company, as the ſhips from Bom- 
bay frequently return without a full freight. 


It is indeed admitted, that the coarſe and middle qualities of cotion 
would not anſwer, not only on account of the high freight, but becauſe 
it would be inexpedient to diſturb the ſyſtem of the Weſt India planters» 
who are encreaſing the culture of theſe qualities of cotton wool ; and 
alſo becauſe it might in ſome degree trench upon the commerce in this 
article carried on to Muſcat, Mocha, Malabar, Bengal and China *, which 
in the operation of the propoſed ſyſtem of encreaſing the importations 
by degrees, would in no reſpect be abridged : and it might poffibly 
happen, that this apparent competition would be uſeful in keeping theſe 
markets more ſteady than they have hitherto been. . | 


In addition to the great advantages likely to reſult from importing the 
fine Amood Cotton and other growths of the ſame quality, there appears 
to be a conſiderable reſource in the article of Indigo, which in ſuch a 
country as India might be eaſily encreaſed, and thereby enable the Bri- 
tiſn Manufacturers to transfer to the Company above 300,000. ſterling 
yearly, which they at preſent pay to foreign nations. 


It is alſo well worth the trouble and expence of an accurate inveſti- 
gation, to know how far the valuable article of cochineal might be 
produced to advantage in ſome of the diſtricts of the Britiſh territories 
in India, The climate is ſaid to be favourable for this particular pur- 
poſe, which if effected would transfer to the Company a further ſum of 


, 
- 


Madder roots are now conſumed in great quantities in the various 
Manufactures carried on in Great Britain; and it is ſuppoſed from 80 to 
100,000. ſterling annually is paid to the Dutch for this dye ſtuff. 


*The trade from Bombay to Bengal in Cotton Wool, which formerly ex- 
tended to the enormous quantity of 12,000 bales annually, is now reduced to 
about 2000 bales. The'greateſt part at preſent goes to China, where the coarſeſt 
ſtaple bears as good a price as the fine; therefore the exportation of the beſt 
Amood Cotton to Britain would not interfere in the leaſt with the country trade, 


as the Chineſe make no diſtinction as to growth or quality. 


* -D The 
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The ſame article is ſaid to be produced in India of a much ſuperior | | 
quality, and in every reſpect exceedingly more valuable and better 7 


adapted for producing finer colours and a richer dye. 


The return therefore from madder may fairly be eſtimated at 100, oool 
as ſoon as the Eaſt India Company can ſupply wy "Is eee eg 
in which they ought to have a preference. a 


It might alſo be poſſible to encreaſe the quantity of raw ſilk, by turn- 
ing the attention of the natives in a greater degree to this valuable com- 


modity. | 


To thele leading articles might likewiſe be added Silt Cotton and 
Nankeen Cotton, both of which would pay a handſome freight, 


Gums of different kinds“, and various ſaline ſubſtances, dye ftuffs 
and drugs of different kinds might not only be brought home with 
much advantage to the Company, but ſuch raw materials would prove 
of the greateſt national benefit when * to the printing trade and 
various other manufactures. 


Theſe obſervations are hazarded with great deference to the opinions 10 
of thoſe whoſe information may have extended farther. 0 
In conſidering, however, the * of Great Britain and India at the 4 


reſent moment, it is but too evident that a change of ſyſtem, with re- 
gard to the commerce of the two countries, is indiſpenſibly neceſſary ; 
and the queſtion is, how ſuch a change can be eſtabliſhed with 


the greateſt advantages to both? ” 


A confiderable proportion of the Manufactured Goods of India are 
ſaid to produce no profit to the Company; and from the growing com- 
petition in Great Britain, there is leſs probability than ever that any fa- 
vourable alteration will take place. In this view an attention to the 
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* If Gund 1 be imported ſo as to ſell at 40l. per ton, an immenſe quantity 
would be uſed in the ManufaRures, perhaps equal to 100,000], per annum. 
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4 
raw materials of India is certainly an object of great importanee, and 
well worth the conſideration of thoſe reſpectable individuals who direct 
the commercial affairs of this Great Company. 


Until the expedient is tried, it is impoſſible to ſay whether the in- 
guſtry of the Hindoos * may not be partly turned to purpoſes more bene- 
ficial than in earning the ſcanty pittance they receive for their Manu- 
factures. 55 | 


In warm- climates the cultivation of the ſoil has in moſt countries 


been confidered as exceedingly more productive, than by applying hu- 


man labour to any other branch of Res 


With regard to the commerce between Great Britain and India as it is 
at preſent carried on, it is certainly a moſt intereſting ſubject, and highly 
incumbent. on every. man of property in the Britiſh Nation, fully to- 
weigh the general tendency and effect of this trade, that it may be 
clearly and unequivocally underſtood. In order to this, it may firſt be - 
uſeful to know, that Great Britain is at this moment in poſſeſſion of every 
power neceſſary to carry the Cotton Manufactory to an extent which will g 


exceedingly beyond the whole conſumption of Great Britain; and 710 theſe 


Powers are PR of being conſiderably encreaſed.. 


The Sis of the cls of Idle, and particularly its ſituation as it 
ſtands oppoſed to the Home Manufactures at the preſent moment, will 
be beſt explained, by referring to the following ſtatements, which were 
made up from authentic materials i in the nd of an eminent broker in 


London: : 


* The importation of Cotton from Bombay to Bengal having been reduced of 
late above 10,000 bales annually, ſeems to prove inconteſtibly, that the induſtry. 
of the Hindoos in that part of the Britiſh Territories in India has been turned: 
ſucceſsfully to the cultivation of the raw material. 


The fineſt Cotton, from wnich the beſt Muſlins are made, is produced in 
Bengal, and might be carried to a very conſiderable extent. 


An 


— — — — — 
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An ACCOUNT, , mewing the Aggregate Quanity of Muflins, Calli. 
coes and Nankeens, brought to ſale; by the Eaſt India Company 


for the laſt ſeven years, diſtinguiſhing each year. 


ſold in 1787 


Pieces of 
. Muſlin. 
1180 142836 
1 21988 80491 
1782 115898 
1783 137120 
1784 220717 
1785 330151 
1786 274535 
1301748 50 
General Average 185964 
Pieces of 
2933 4} Muſlin. 
Sold by the Eaſt | 
India Company | 
in 1787 304762 
Average of 7 yrs. 185964 | 
Increaſe of goods | 
118798 


Pieces of 


Callico. 
23960 


172517 
224790 


146999 


279500. 


369534 


341211 


— — — 


17741566 


— — 


| 359450 


ann 
Callico. 


403875 


253450 


150425 


118798 
150425 
55629 


Pieces of Total imported 
and ſold. 

30'904 
277139 


Nankeens. 

| 8032 
24131 
$1723 

21933 
18323 


20159 
41364 


191665 


227380 


Pieces of 
Nankeens. 


83009 
27380 


55029 


25 Aggregate Increaſe of Goods in the year 1787. 
Muſlins OE. 
Callicos 

Nankeens. | 


324852 picees | 


392411 


312052 


518540 
719844 
657110 


—— —— ——ñ—— 


3267569 


— — — 


466794 


Tor. | 


791646 


46066794 


— — 


324852 


? 


An 


— 


| „ | 
An ACEOUNT, , thewing the Reduction of Prices at the Eat India = 
| Sales.. 1 
x [ the average of | per piece. dfforence. | | 
Fine India C adios, which ſold in 1783, at 1546. | about | | 
were ſold in - - 1787, at 100s. J Fo percent. - 1 
Inferior ſort 20 yds, which foldin 4 1703, t % f 34 
were ſold in — — 107. at — 1 60 per 1 7 1 
Loweſt qualit "es which TTY 1783, at 396 | 8 
were ſold in 127875 at 198-110. dee | > 


Doreas, or ſtripe 


were ſold in 


Muſlin which oldin 1 78: at 1548. | * 222 
; 1982, at 1000s. $:; en. 


Ditto, which { an eie tank at Gs. Gd. Lid 
were ſold in — 2787, at 458. } 50 ** N 4 
Mulmuls, or hin Muſfin, 20 yds. | | | | 
which fold in er! £64721 Sd. 8 o 33 per cent. f al 
were ſold in 1 FR "Lt £ 1787, at 6858. 6d. | 
- 7 Two pi Is of coarſe + Colle Myſlins. ſold-in 1787 pay no more duty tan * 
one pise fold in 83, when the duty of 18 per cent. e put upon theſe 4 
goods, in plage of. old, Eaft India duty. i , e 
This ſtate I tft — deal of pt a information. It 7 


ſhews, that the ſales at the India Houſe encreaſed exceedingly at chat fi, 


particular period, when the great- augmentation of the powers of ma- 
chinery had enabled the Biitith artiſts to double their Manufacture. 


It ſhews à rapid redhction in the prices of India goods, in conſe- | og 

 THaence:bf the ſyſtem o the Company to preſs forward their merchan- | 
dize, without any reg#d to the original coſt; thereby annibilating 
thoſe laws of competitipn which Brings every article to Its natural level, | 
And hence ariſes the diſtreſs of which the Britiſh Manufacturets com- 2 


890 „5 


6 


3 their ility to manufacture every article of cotton goods = | 
that comes from India, they argue, that it is a moſt fallacious concluſion 
do ſay that the r majo part of the 791,646 pieees of goods brought to ſale 
2 in 1787 is worth ay more to the nation than the weight be the raw | : 
q material of 'which theſe goods are compoſed; and that in ſo far as ſuch | * 
* importations extend to the abridgement of the labour of the people, in 9 
ſo far even the raw material itſelf is ſunk to leſs than nothing in the 4 | 
calculation; as the ſupport of a great multitude in idleneſs or unpro- 1 


ductive labour—the. diminution of revenue from a decreaſed con- 4] 
C ſumption 38 


we 4 
F = 9 — 


CW» 
| n of articles liable to duty, and the loſs of the produce of the 
induſtry of women and children, when combined with ingenious ma- 
chinery, goes exceedingly beyond any advantage which can ariſe from 
| vending the produce of the labour of diſtant eountries ; in the pro- 
4 greſs of which nothing is added to the real national ſtreigth, or to the 
| actual reſources of the ſtate. It is in the boſom of thecountry alone, 
3 that the ſinews of war and all thoſe powers are to be fount which render 
a nation great and reſpectable. But in order to aſſiſt th: mind in con- 


| / | er of the fallacy which ſuppoſes a remittaꝛce of the ter- 
i ritorial revenues of India in goods ſimilar to the Britiſh Manufactures 


| | to be of real utility to the nation, the following ſtatementof an account 
| charge and diſcharge between the two countries, is made pp. 


— * u 
a 
* 


| | An ACCOUNT of Charge and Diſcharge 8 the Britiſh Nation 
3 | and the e nw ra acquired in the Eaſt Indes. 


| TR ET WEL. © ö 
| To the amount of labour and the expence of the powers 'of Mil. 
| | dhinery loſt to this country, by the annual importation of oo e 


pieces of Cotton goods, of qualities ſimilar to thoſe now manufac- ; 
/ = 1,000,000 


| | 
R 


tured in Great 85 eſtimated at 2 5%, per ove” "p21 
J N ; Owls regs | 
By the average annual amount of Cotton goods ed is in 
India, and imported into Europe (ſuppoſed to be purthaſed with the | 
product of territorial revenue) at firſt coſt 805 85 1,500,008 
Dedu& from this the amount of the Britiſh Manufa | 


decal 


| exported annually to India - - 300,000 
| | | Dedu® the amount of the ſum which the Company are up- 
| poſed to apply yearly in liquidating their debts, and hy- 
ing 485 - - - ” { 1,00,000 1 
. ; BOTS, I „300, ooo 

Net Balance which remains for expences, and for a propetion of the 
dividend ſuppoſed to ariſe from this branch of the Company's trade 
to the country, as an encreaſe of capital not formerly brot ght i in, 200,000 | 
National loſs by that branch of the Eaſt India trade, connected with HB | | | 
the importation of Cotton Goods manufactured «  - 800,000 _—_ 


3 N EXFL x a 1000, O00 


P * - . 1 1 BE 
: «© ® * £ = * © a 
# - 4 c F 4 2:6 f 'T 
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To thoſe who may be induced to examine this ſtatement with critical 


accuracy, it may be proper to obſerve, that it is taken in round numbers, 
merely to cJucidate the propofition ; and repreſented only in the light 
of a Natiou! Account, in which the Company are not ſuppoſed to have 


any concerl In this view it is contended, that no remittance whatever 
that ariſes 


conſidered 


a national benefit, unleſs ſuch remittance adds to the ge- 
of the country, which in the preſent inſtance does not ap- 
caſe; otherwiſe, the whole nett ſum which ariſes from the 
Company's ales would be applied ſo far in the general expences upon 


the trade in Ingland, and the remainder would be divided. The divi- 


dends, howeyer, not having extended beyond 8 per cent. the "ſurplus 


(being — to the payment of debts due to the nation or to in- 


dividuals) miy indeed realize, but can in no reſpect add to the aggregate 
property of tie country, as the debts ſo paid had already conſtituted a 
part of this gaeral capital. 


Thus it apptars, that the trade of India, under the preſent circum- 


ſtances of the Company, conſidered in connection with the peculiar fitu- 


ation of the Britiſh Cotton Ys is really a ſerious misfortune to 
| 


the country. ; 
| : 


If to this is added tie exportation of the enormous ſum of 200.0008. 


annually in ſpecie, fr an article that it has alſo been aſſerted may be 
procured to the exten of ten ſhip-loads yearly, from inveſtments which 
could be made by improving the excluſive right of the Company in the 
valuable articles of /alt-petre and opium in the Britiſh territories in 
Bengal, it is greatly co be lamented, that a reviſion of a commercial ſyſ 
tem, capable of beng turned to ſuch beneficial purpoſes, and yet pro- 
ductive of ſuch mſchief to the nation, ſhould not immediately take 
place. { 


It is true, that he ſpecie ſo e yields a profit of 200, oool. to 
the Conipany; bat this is more than ſwallowed up at once in the charges 
of merchandize, which upon their whole trade are ſaid not to amount 
to leſs than 230,0001. per annum. 


If 


t of this particular branch of the Company's trade can be 
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and India are the ſame. | 
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*If the meaſures of Government (able unqueſtionably a they are in 


a national point of view) have given to the Eaſt India Company the 
complete poſſeſſion and monopoly of the tea trade at a great public ex- 


pence; if the ſame ſyſtem has foſtered and protected this Company at 
various periods, under cireumſtances of great pecuniary diſtreſs; if 
theſe reiterated aids have enabled the Directors to weather a variety of 


ſtorms, and to place their affairs in the proſperous ſituation in which they 
now ſtand; can it be ſuppoſed that, as the firſt commercial Jody in the 


world, they will forget that fpring from whence their nſources on 
eyery difficult emergency were drawn? Can it be doubted fir a moment 
that, as Engliſhmen intereſted in common with their fellow ſibjects in the 
general welfare of the tate, they will not be ſtimulated from a ſenſe 
of favour, as well as a love for their country, to adapt theij commercial 
regulations * to that particular ſyſtem which ſhall give fre; ſcope to the 
induſtry and the enterprize of the Britiſh people. It is mly ſuppoſed 
to be neceflary for the Company to examine their own reſources for 
extended commerce, in order to diſcover, that the intereſt of Great Britain 


1 


It has already been 8 that great and manifeſt advantages would 


probably reſult to the Company, from the i 05% 067 ra of the fineſt Su- 


rat 1 815 8258 Amood . | 

As the ſhips freighted at peaſeae ſeldom — . four voyages, an 
cconomical ſyſtem might be formed, by turning fach halft-worn veſſels 
into this line of commerce. 5 = 


| 


* The raw materials of the produce of the Britiſh e in India are ſaid by 
a late writer (who ſpeaks from his own actual information) td be ſo various, extenſive 
and important, as to furniſh the country en low and aer terms with every 
article for the Home Manufactures. In the provinces of Sura and Broch, and other 


diſtricts on both ſides of the Gulph of Cambay, there grows a leaſt as much * - 
as may extend to twenty-five millions of pounds. \ 


+ Beſides the Amood Cotton which is always ſhipt nnn it may be 
practicable to ſend a conſiderable quantity of the very fine ſhple which is raiſed 
in Bengal, and which by proper attention might certainly be encreaſed very con- 
fiderably. It is ſaid, that Cotton, even of a ſuperior quality to the Amood, is 
produced in the Britiſh Territories of Bengal, and that Ag, the coarſer ſort is 


ſent from Bombay. 
Such 


— 
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Such EY when' thoroughly repaired ; their ; guns reduced; and ſuch 
alterations made as might render them better adapted for the Cotton 


trade, would probably run four W to 19 before they became 
uuſzt for ſervice. | 


In order however to render the ſyſtem complete, thoſe in the imme- 
diate management muſt perceive, that it would be abſolutely neceſſary 
that thoſe ſhips ſhould fail regularly in the month of March each year, 
ſo as to be ready to leave Bombay in the month of October following; 
that the ſame ſhip (if poſſible) might enter upoa a ſecond voyage the 
following year; but if by any accident a diſappointment ſhould enſue, 
there could be no difficulty in filling up the chaſm, as the very liberal 
freight giyen, added to the frequency of the voyages, would make it an 
object to many private adventurers, to fit out ſhips for the Company” 8 

ſervice, in caſe they did not incline to become owners Ives; 


Such ſhips would be uſeful in carrying out merchandize, military 
ſtores and proviſions, as well as troops when neceſſary for the ſettlements 
in that part of India; and the Company's ſervants could, with the 
-greateſt eaſe, by a little previous arrangement, have a ſufficient quantity 
of cotton wool prepared and ready on the arrival each year of the ſhips 
that might be diſpatched | in this trade. | 


If facilities are neceſſary to acquire the fineſt cotton, the Company 
certainly does or ought to poſſeſs a ſuperior power and influence over in- 
dividuals. And it ſhould not on this occaſion be forgotten, that great 
advantages in this trade are to be acquited by freeing the cotton of every 
particle of foulneſs, as well as every mixture of tinged or inferior ſtaple 


before it is packed up. In ſhort, nothing ſhould be made up into bales 


but the pureſt cotton; by which means it would not only compreſs into 
a much ſmaller compaſs, and conſequently become much better ſtowage; 
but the value of ſuch cotton would be exceedinglyencreaſed at the Britiſh 
market, while the freight would be conſiderably reduced, by leaving 
behind the ſeeds and other mixtures, which pay a freight to Europe, and 
are not only a great injury to the ſale and value of the cotton; but the 
picking alone coſts 4d. per pound in Great Britain, while the people of 
India could be profitably employed in ing the ſame operation 


at id. 
D 
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It is impoſſible to FE too attentive to the great object of ſhipping no 
cotton that is not perfectly clean, It ſhould in fact be put in that preciſe 
ſtate in which it is placed by the women of India, previous to its being 
ſpun into yarns. By this operation its value would be encreaſed one 
third at leaſt; and nearly three hundred pounds of this cotton could be 
packed within the cubical limits of a box of tea, and would certainly af- 
ford as liberal a freight; which removes at once every ſhadow of ob- 

jection which was ſuppoſed to exiſt againſt the importation of this article 
on the ſcore of ſtowage, or indeed upon any grounds whatſoever; for it 
is impoſſible to conceive an article of commerce ſo completely within 
the reach of the Company. that in point of profit is apparently ſo de- 
ſirable. And ſurely it will be admitted, that the facilities which the 
Company poſſeſs will enable them at all times to eſtabliſh and to ſecure a 


decided e, both as to quantity: and eher 


The Goals tealpning will apply to every other raw material of India: 
The executive government of the country can not only encourage an en- 
creaſed cultivation, but can obtain the Produce of the foil at moderate 


prices. 


Thie gum trade, which hi been in a manner r loſt: to India; might pro- 
bably be regained, by attempting to open and extend the intercourſe ne- 
ceſſary to procure this article on the eaſt ſide of Africa; in the "—_— of 


Mocha and Perſia ; and at the Ports of Aden and Muſcat. 


Dye woods of various kinds are 422 to abound along the Malabar and 
Coromandel Coaſts; and the climate and foil of India is ſo congenial to 
the production of the raw materials already mentioned, as ſources of pro- . 
ductive remittance, that it is really very much to be regretted, that ſome 
effectual progreſs has not been made in exploring the extent of theſe 
uſeful branches, in order to underſtand clearly how far they could be 
made ſubſervient to the intereſts of both countries in the way of com. 
merce. But above all, ſince the fine cotton wool of Surat became ſuch 
an object of profit as it has been in this country during the laſt three 
years, it ſeems wonderfuF that not even a ſingle bale of this raw ma- 
terial ſhould be brought home by way of experiment, when it could 
have been ſo eafily done without any expence whatever, as the Bengal : 


ig are ſeldom fully ä :. nor. ought: any legiſlative reſtriction to 
have 


| 6 . | 
have proved a bar to ſuch an uſeful experiment, as the ſlighteſt appli- 
cation to Parliament would have completely removed every thing of this 


But independent of all theſe facilities which the Eaſt India Company 
unqueſtionably poſſeſs with regard to the raw materials, their reſources 


for the employment of the Hindoos in Manufactures are perhaps greater 
at this moment than at any former period“: for it is believed to be in the 


power of the Britiſh Government to give great aſſiſtance to the Com- 
pany, in opening their trade again to Egypt and the adjacent countries, 


by the Red Sea, where immenſe quantities of cotton goods are con- 
ſumed, and where the trade might potfibly be carried to ſuch an extent, 


and remittances made, through this medium, aided by the raw materials, 


as to render the importation of Manufactured Goods into Great Britain 
(ſo injurious both to the Company and the nation) unneceſſary. 


It is certainly not yet- too late to try theſe. expedients, . and others, 
which, from a more perfect knowledge of the ſubject, muſt have come 
under the conſideration of the Court of Directors. 


In the preſent ſituation of the Callico and Muſlin ManufaQures in 


Great Britain it is cvideut to demonſtration, that a new ſyſtem on the 


part of the Eaſt India Company is become in every point of view indi/- 


* Tf the trade carried on by the Eaſt India Company could be modernized, 


and adapted to the preſent ſtate of Great Britain, the remittances might pro- 


bably be made nearly according to the following arrangement; which would 


certainly prove beneficial to both countries. 
1. By enereaſing the exportation of cotton wool, opium, ſalt-petre, . 

and other articles ſent from the Britiſh Territories in India to 

China, to be inveſted in tea for the home market, and remit- 

ted circuitoufly, thereby ſaving the exportation of ſpecie oO, oo © O 
2. By recovering the trade in Manufactured Goods to Turkey e 

- and Europe, ſuppoſe — - — 500,000 © o 
3- By importing annually to Britain Manufactured On not | 


interfering with the Britiſh Joo, ooo © o 


4. By importing Madder Roots and additional quantity of 
Indigo, Raw Silk, Gums, Drugs, and other raw materials 500,000 o © 


5; By importing to Britain the fine Amood and Bengal Cotton a e oO © + 


Aggregate 3,500,000 
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penſibly neceſſary;;, for were it even to de admitted, thit the preſent dif- 


treſs of the Manufacturers and cotton ſpinners was only temporary and 
that the trade would go on and flouriſh as formerly; what would be- the 
iſſue of this progreſs ?—Unqueſtionably, the goods of India would be 
at Taſt compelled to give way to the Home NManufactures. l 


2 1 b 0 
7 Dy every light therebdre' in which the ſabje&eats ba viewed, the ent 
is no leſs important to the Eaſt India Company than to 72 numerous 
Bririſh Artiſts bo depenc on the Cotton Manufactory. Sq 1 


& op > * 


By encreaſing he quantity, of PA e are at the oublic fales;- _ 


"F 


« -by rendering thoſe fales much, r eee quent than. tormerly, 5 and by re- 


ducing the prices ſtep by ſtep by holding out to the Public a proſpect 

of an encreaſed quantity of goods and a flill greater reduction of prices on the 
Tour of an occaſion, when the Bit ſh Manufacturers, by an extended 
trade, ate unable to combat the ſtorm; no doubt the Eaſt India Com- 


pany baveiit in their power to occaſion a ſpecies' of diſtreſs and calamity 


which, would be productive of the moſt ſerious miſchiefs to this coun- 
try; for it would extend broad and Wide, and affect every 1 intereſt 1 in the 


Rate. 
er nene f 
The Gs is is important ! And. the eos to be arrived when 


the great queſtion muſt be decided by the juſt criterion of N ational 
Policy On what footing the! Competition in the Home Market between the 
Cotton" Mannfatttires of India and Great Britain i 15 to and i in time coming 1 


A line muſt unqueſtionably be drawn, by which the exerciſe of powers, 


ſo hoſtile to every idea of juſt and fair competition, muſt be reſtrained, 
It is worthy the patriotiſm and liberality of ſentiment which this Great 


Company poſſeſs, as Engliſhmen intereſted in the welfare of their coun- 


try, even to promote a meaſure that ſhall quiet the minds of the Manu- 


facturers, by placing them in a ſituation where no public meaſure, whe⸗ 
ther adventitious, or. premeditated, ſhall and nyo! ruin them in a 
moment | LAG 
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